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Summary of Readings in Anomie-Alienation 

The analysis of references that follows is presented under two headings: 
a) those focussing more directly on the Pnicant of anomfe and/or alienation as 
such; and b) those eerie less precise and ees concerted with environ- 
mental situation and effect(s) thereof on personality. This claseification May 
be considered ag crude because of the exploratory nature of this study, and be- 
cause of the obvious over-lappings ara repetitions. As to the latter it is 
deemed that these are unavoidable whatever the mode of grouping. 

A. Anomie, Alienation in se 
A double division here again: 1} approaches te, or attempts at definition; 
and 2) application thereof to the American Indian. 
| 1. Attempts at definition 

a. Sociological 

According to Cloward (1963, p. 402) there have been two major sociological 
j Bradt ons with regard to the study of deviant behavior. The classical expression. 
of the first is to be found in the works of Durkheim and Merton. The second is to 
be found in the works of Shaw, McKay and Sutherland. The latter will be considered 
in this paper only inasmuch as presented in the Cloward position. The former is 
referred to as being the “anonie tradition", and the latter as the "cultural trane- 
mleston" and "differential diesociation" tradition. Gloward himself purposes to cor- 
solidate both into a more adequate theory (p. 402; anira p. 3). a 

Associated with Durkhein's theory of anomie 4s the psychological concept 
of alienation. AnomZe refers to 6 state of cultural disorganization and déregu 
lation in uhich the individual is unable to refer his behavior and that of his | 


fellows to any stable sat of standards. A state of. normlessness is thus gaid to 
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2 
exist (Durkheim, 1960; Nettler, 1957; Yinger, 1965). The individual there— 
fore in such a situation is said to reapond by Gevelocing the psychological 
_ state of alienation. reve thea is extraneously produced and can elicit from 
thea taaiytadat a behavioral response which ia one of Hf See a lentes pod 
Maslow (1954) stress that alienation is not necessarily a negative atate, | 
but that some degree of alienation ia necessary to the fully functioning 
person. ) ie . 

Marx also is respougible for the concept of alienation. His view is 
fundamental in that he acai dxtoery state of affairs and its impact on the 
individual; whereas Durkhedn stresses the fact that an individual Moulin reel 
afloat in a normless situation, Marx emphasizes the development HY nelt- 
estrangement, i.e. the failure to develop a real sense of personal identity 
din such eireunstences. For Marx alienation is the result of tne process of 
production. Through his work, which ts not his own, he belongs to another, 
making it impossible to find his identity. In other words, hig own energy € 
is Pitnde against hin, eeenicing him from ‘himself. The capitalistic over 
forces him into prdatsine solely for his pkysaical existance which is contra 
naturan dsiee man was intended to produce creatively (Marx, 1962). 

Merton systematized and extended Durkheim's theory. Durkheim seeks. to 
: explain the deviant behavior which he believes results from a state of anomie. 
He Rociigés therefore on the Sap re Natctit Sarre SETA conditiona lead to un- 
limited aubition and on the how of uftodhted aspiration ultdmately leading to a 
breakdown in regulatory nores. Marcos ELEC to delineate the pettems of dre 
junction between roan A Side GREP ORES and socially organized access to 


them by legitimate means. Hig perspective is that of the way in which social 
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React ure peta etrain on cultural structure. His ta om attempt to observe 
the incompatible demands of society which iead to alienated behavior. 

Nerton identifies five re solutions of behavior according to whether 
the individual accepte or rejects cultural goals, which in turn is in terms 
of adherence to or violation of inatitutional noras. This position is linited 
to the study of legitinat -e meaaa where eby desired Sy may be attained to. 
Cioward extends the Merton yvilew to include illegitimate means. He HaruLaeue that 
the explanation of auomic behavior requires the assessment of the extent of 
pressures fovard sormative departure in various purts of social structure. It 
ie a question of identifying how men respend thereto, legitimately or illegitin-~ 
ately. His focus is cssentialiy on the conditions of acceas to both systems of 
MBENS- RB 

Durkheim-Merton presaat alienation as béing a many facetted cencept. In 
keeping de this Pay Dean (1961) dafines three aspects of this concept: 
poverlessneas, Or a feeling of heipleasness and futility; normieseness , or a 
Jack cf ruies and atandarde to define right and wrong and social isolation, an 
agocial detachment from othere. 
b. Sociai learning 

Seeman (1959) recognizing the concept of alienation as a popular vehicle 
for meny analyses of *seviaat behavior attempts to relate historical Jatereat in 
the cenacept with th: requirements of empirical effort. Drawing on Rotter (1954) ang 
Fromm (1955) ,he includes “meaninglessness-and "“self-estrangewent' in his definit- 
don of alienation. ke defines meaninglessness in terwe of : 3.0W expectancy’ that 


one co.aid praudict.. the future, while self-estrangemernt is defined as referring to 


the idea thit ene docs not control himself, but somehcw finds his behavior di- 
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rected toward alien ends. Thus, in so defining, Seeman hopes to delimit 
the socisl conditions that produce these variants of alienation, as well 
as the behavioral consequences thereof. 
c. Operaticnel 

Elmore (1964) using factor-analytic methodology in his study of 
psychologicsl anomie isolated some five factors. In eddition to these 
determinec by Dean and Seeman, Elmore found the Ltem-complexes of value-~ 
lessness, hopelessness, and closemindedness. The central feature of valus- 
legeness is perceived ele? ceneradtct?on in the environment and a feeling 
that what authority says is basically untrustworthy. Hopelessness, like 
elements in normlessnegs and meaninglessness, seems to etress:a Lack of 
order but focusses this in perceptions of a disnal, ete eantca future. 
Closenindedness might represent Pee attera of "last efforts" Pe eoesce 
the alienated state by narrowing one's field of vision and Penaoadine with a 
vague diffuse hostility and rigid conformity to what few and/or artificial 
values may exist. | | 3 ) 
d. Paychoanslytical 

fhe four authors referred to here in this eection, we feel, are 
typical of those social scientists schooled in psychcanalytical theory and 
techniques. | 

Fromm. has already been mentioned (cf. supra p. 2). In more detail his 
basic attitude is one of concern over the obstacles to personal schiavenenk 
and fulfiliment which are at niiy in modern society. A state of alienation &p- 
pears when the indSietdoells life forces have flown into a thing, because there 
is in man a epontancous self which he is prevented from achieving: he does not 


experience himeelf es the center of the world, as tha creator of his own acts. 
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Human relationships are "thingified" because love, trust and kindness are 
not part of the basic stxuctvre of human eocital relations (Fromn, 2962) ° 

| Eviksoa's cpinion fz that when the natural sequence of developmental 
crises iz disturbed, man then loses his roote (1960; 1963). The ego is de- 
fined as a central organizing agency cenfronting throughout the course of life 
a changing self, and attempting to keep the 1ige eycles interlocking and 
meaningful. It is essential to this precess that the kuman environment permit 
and safeguard culturally and psychologically an inner Pua dteeay to the se~ 
qience. Ths acquisition of ege identity for the individual means the eentee to 
be the most himself whare he means most to others who mean the most to him. It 
is a persistent sameness within self and with others. Short of thi the person 
is rootlees - alienated. 

Schachtel (1962) writes in the same vein as Fromm and Bruen Self- 
alfenation is always an alienation from others and the world around us. The 
problemessentially consists in suffering in one form or another from a lack 
of sense of identity. There is a guilt: one ought to have comething lacking or 
ined. ae bashing Ohie feeling arises from sensing oneself as net fully a 
peraon when compared with others. For Schachtel, “eco is the prine concept ; 
alienation is not necessarily , the focal point : 

Weiss (1962) lsoks et the! preagnt world and aac Spa that curs is an age 
- of alienation, of self-estrangement, ong a THES of feeling of self as an organic 
whole. It comes about in the individual through lack ef geauine love, acceptance, 
concern for his individuality in childhood. Anxiety develeps aa the individual 
moves avay from the ealf which 5 not good enough to be Loved, to what one 


should be. Therapy therefore nust consist in developing a trnly bi-popular re- 
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lationship whereby the individual is feet from a Itt 
existential rapport. 
e. Philcsophical 

For the sociologist-philosopher R.M. Melver (1% 
of mind wherein there ia no sense of roots, Btandards 
philosophy of denisi. Anomie is a disease of the eivi: 
pecples; it ie a disease inherent our times. 

2. Alienation of the American Ind: 

Three studies of the Scuth Dakota Teton Siciusx t 
to explsein the paychologteal situation of this Indien 

According to Bryde (Couture, 1967) Sioux sultu:. 
provided norms for its members ta eurrently ancewie for 
ard as a reauit the majority of. the Sioux are tending 
patterne indicative of alienation and its components. 
would geen xeasondble to view the Sioux as actually c 
tures, anc as literally being outside of, and between. 

Spilka (1964, 19563 upholds the Seaman Five-~fa: 
The Sioux are not part of and are therefore alien:ted 
Zcnal white culture, which is here to stay. His conce 
transition into the dominant value systen, 

The Wax (1%65) Study of high echsol drop-outs, 


eass which alienates puviie away frow the school. Thi. 


fn childhood, is in. terme of the besic etructuras of toa 


the high school leval soclalizaticn is operated Dy th - 
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This conflict leads to being "pushed~cut" rather then “dropping out". 
B. Aitjenation and Environment. 

In her study of cultural change end character structure, Margaret 
Mead (1960) deseribes what are, in her opfnioa, the two prevailing levels 
o£ analysis: on the cne reves the eieee study of structure, and the funct- 
ioning of social groups within, and on the other, the analysis of the re- 
jationships ketween the psychology of the individual, of the culture in 
which he lives, and of the gtructure and functioning cf social groups of 
which the individual is a member. She Pightly stresses the need for an 
adequate psychological and cultural theory of the process of its cultural 
Standardization of bahavior, cf the nature of character, and GE the for~ 
mation and the way in which idiosyncratic behavior is to be referred to 2 
cultural and sceietal base. 

In the light of what he considers as analytical trends to date, Feuer 
(1963) deems satisfactory to exclusively use the conceot cf alienation as the 
prism through which to study Eee or uy ceria ions thereof particularly. 
In elaborating such a theory, it is suggested that the trenda of history be 
considered in order ‘a neve a complete context to the Beuay of chanetpe man 
(cf. also Van den Berg 1961; Toynbee, 1960). A most useful term ia Toynbee's 
opinion wauld be that of "radiation" and "counter-radixrticn", i.e. the Neg 
Mfecton' of occidental culture as poneconten by the “counter-radiation" of 


indian culture or civilization throughout the Americas. 
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i. The world aituation and its effects 

In this section the articles reviewed focus on general world charac- 
teristics snd establish various emphases. Arendt (1963) upholds that due to 
present tensions on a world-wide scale, there is 6 crisis in education. in 
Wekubictian tarnotttio situation ts univergally "anomic". In America the concept 
of equality has aggravated the crisis: equalize at the cost of teacher authority 
end of the gifted has been the Greroa cto ntehestdon With thie,vital conditions 
for growth and development had been snuffed cut. Since life is esteemed az the 
highest geal, it has been removed fron eatey sTbutein and workerge have been 
enfranchised but only Soka hur pbcks of filling necessary functions in the 
economic life processes of society. Thera ie a need therefore for a love of the 
world by acsuning Paton bil dy for it, and for a love of enadaren whereby they 
are included in this world and are not left with the problem oe the world 
situation that adults thus far have not been capable of solving. 

Mills (1962) takes to task the use of the classic 18th century model of 
democracy which is currently used to explain and justify power in fmerican so- 
ciety, end which usé thereof may also be interpreted asychologically eo being a 
-yatioualization. Thais model is reGhequbee because presently the eunaae as such 
has no role in the use of power. The key to the socle? and peychological meaning 
of modern life ia to observe the public as being a Eokwecy.GE MASSES, and no longer, 
if ever, a society of informed and responsible publics. Power is in the hands of 
an elite, composed of the huge corporations, Inacessisle governmeat, and the 
military. Leaders organize the A antennae they "represent". They do so not 
in an autheritarian manner but by manipulation througa the mass media (which 


includes compulsory education). The man of the masses is told who he is, what 
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he wants to be, how to get that way, how to feel that way even when he is 
not. The prime alm of education ts economic: train for better paying jobs, 
in ways of getting ahead, rather educate so that the individual can become 
self-educating and Peres lee tine mYadepenticuce is lost and what is worse 
the desire for such, There is a state of impersonal drift. Life is chaos 
because Peder man no longer observes his cwn experience. 

For Barret (1962) the Great Void has arisen fetaure no jonger is there 
the all embracing, solid psychological matrix from bizth to ayes fommerly 
provided by religion, which was at the center and a the ruler of man's 
life. The losing of religion delivered man from the transcendent realm of 
being and has lefthim squarely and unavoidably confronted with this world 
in all its brute objectivity. He now has to operate exclusively in terms of 
his own human completeness - task formerly performed for him by the Church. 
ence the state of tension, which increases with each exploratory step for- 
ward. . 

Is modern living driving people insane? Would insanity diminish if there - 
could be a return to a simpler life? Eaton and Weil's study of a hutterite 
, colony was for purposes of answering these questions, and more specifically 
that of whether or not a culture can cause psychose. They have concluded that 
there is no immunity against mental disorders, that there are possibly genetic, 
organic, or institutional predispositions causing breakdowns in any society,. 
no matter how protective and integrated, and that in homogeneous coumead cies 
where the group comes first the predominant neurotic tendency is toward manic 


depression. ~ 
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10 

Another characteristic facet of modern life is that this.is the age of 
the machine (Mumford, 1962). It would appear that the machine has become an 
absolute rather than an instrument of life. In terms of human development 
Bettleheim (1962) holds that emotional developme ent in this machine age is of 
eruical relevance. If a child is completely ignored by his parents, he becomes 
a machine because it is too painful to be human. In such a state, all life funct- 
ions are dichotomous, bearing no integrating relationship to one tre or to 
any sense of self that is acknowledged atta confirmed by others. There must be 
concern and care given with Se and without exaction of xeturn. Only such 
an attitvde can give the individual the ability to trust and the capacity to 
learn te form close and stable relationships. 

Also of relevance axe Goffmann's (1.960) speculations es the nature of 
“total institutions". These are defined ee being et institutions in which 
activity of a particular kind regularly eee on. They are loci.of continuous 
human relaticnships, of a limited eee of contacts for specific pursuits. 
Within such institutions, there is a breakdown of harriers ordinarily separating 
three spheres Ge Ute, i. e. sleep, play and work. Rercaner cele organization 
administers the many human needs of hele blockxs of people. The toal institution 
takes over responsibility for the inmate. As such these organizations are incom- 
patible with the work-payment structure and family system of our society. They 
can be forcing-house fox changing persons in our society, change which but 
alienates them from society. 

Usice our society-values as criterion, we can point to groups as Bette 
RE deneived implying that they are alienated from our society. This 


brings to the fore the role of social clasa, i.e. that array of pet and 


patterns of experience that can be examined in relation to the effects that 
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the ey have upoa the ‘emerging cognitive and affective equipment of the young 
child (Regs and Shipman, 1965). It would seem that what imports is to observe 
the polarity of emphases, conscicus or unconscious in adult~child relation- 
ships, i.e. status centered or person centered. This aareae concept recalis 
that of “Shemgreui ts culture studies (Benedict, 1946; Grinder and MeMichaet, 
1963; Mead, 1961}. 

Hollingshesd (1962) underscorea the democratic tradition of denying 
elasses but ecting as if they exist. Those at the bottom of the clese-ladder 
are observed to be pagsive and fatalistic, desirous of good things but un- 
knowledgeable of means mo ateatn thereto; if effort is made ae are dis- 
criminated against from within and from erat the clase; the mother ened 
tie is the enduring velationship; religion ties are tenuous or non-existent; 
time has little value in the daily routine. This description raisea the- 
question of if given acaettn socio-economic conditions a certain personality 
type will be produces ..thacorrollary to this then in terms of Indian groups 
would be that their nexsonality problens exe net pret acice to them as eee 
tural group. 

Bacon (1962) preposes to sum up the current discussion on alcoholism by an 
examination of its causes. Hie observations are of sone relevance in that the 
alcoholic is an instance of alienation. An alcoholic is one who hag to Byioe 
in order to go on living. It Js a question then of peo etc compulsion, and 
2lso of an affliction tnaat is progressive, having both a physical and psycho- 
logical dimension. Peyeucios salty the basic cause ig due to imasturity, or 
better, of under socials ization, or i eereieT see cit in terms of the Indian,” 
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4s a closing chaarvation to this section, but of debatable import, 
is Ardrey's (2965) contentica that the eee of morality are in the evo- 
dutionary nature of mau, The"territorial principle" ig blind and tuverative. 
Just how much Neerrdtory" dces a man need, and does his group need? The 
implication is that the lower the dagree ef territorial acquisition the 
greater the alienatien. 

2. Positive emphases 

There has already been some iadication as to waat must or may be done to 
overcome alieuative conditions in the"world situation’. Now followa further 
comments of this uatere. 

Lynd (1943) ig very akin te Exikesoa in that he outrightly stresses the 
importance of the cvitural milieu towards acquiring a sense of identity. A real 


sense of identity lies in the discovery of the different poseible kinds of 
: ; 5 
idantity in terms of the life style of one's own society and culture and one's 


own tiiom thereof. The question of “where do I belong" is essential in order to 


auswer the questicn ef "who am I". Such a discovery raquires deat one's sc- 
ciety in parspective of other societies and of human history which is to some 
extent modifiable by man. Most theorists offer no got s68 to the question of 
whether or eae one can find identity within a social ;reup without losing self. 
There is recognition of the degree of and kinds Greceueline between the bialegient 
and psychological impulses common to all men with the demands of society. To ‘ 
date peychologiets and psychoanalysats have strived ts adjust the individual 

to the realities of a given society. They fail to reesgnize or distinguish bet- 
ween ehecencnat’ ~ accepted norms, and liat is humanly decouatiio’ tett4ts a re-~ 


Juctance to face the risk of a fundamental change in che social order. The so- 


cial pathology that presently prevails is not because of the nature of man, but 
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rather ds due to specific historical conditions. There is en imperative 

need to arrive at a sure sense of self. Gne must therefore discover those 
aspects of his social situation with which he can clearly identify. This 
keane entering fully into the nature of the conflicts, which means going be~ 
yend cultural relativisr to the Eye seibilicy ret, ie univernal values, and 
thereby at tain to genuine Indin neetice ‘Et de not easy, on the current 
ecene,to distinguish between elements of dissolution ead elements of promise 
of cestrustion of an old order. It is harder etill to envisage tis possibili- 
tics for the next generation whoa we want fateliige nt end discerning. Love 

is vequired, for 1f only can transcend power, anxiety and shame. 

Wa refer to Mumford again (1962; cf. supra pO) He offers no solution, 
but docs concur with Lynd in affirming that values are uusts in erder to 
counter the effect of the machine which hag made for a dispensing of values. 

it would a appear thac man will find himself in community. The on-going Kibbutz 
experiment, according to Weingarten (1962) has made he leaders PoMld oe that 
one must attend to the Individual and hie neads Af thr communtiy ig to ba. The 
system . itself brings with it the danger of foreing the individual to adopt 
coupulsive behavior patterns: without providing him wivch a private outlet for 
his om personality. 

Tillich (19633 obsexves that the trend of the times ie towerde deisel 
sonslization - an opinion which is stated in terms of the philosophies of 
Kierkegaard, Sartre, Jaspers, Marx, Nietsche, and of cepth paychology. 
Existentialisn 4c a revolt against "thingificaticn". Nt is a protest in the 
name of life against bestiality and absurdity. Gontemporary protests a dvure 


able to pierce the walls of society and counteract its depersonalization. 
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A seving power is required waich can transcend present technicel soclety 
and the Pets ex machine of the Christian churches. The New Reality will 
free man from and for sceclety. Man is in need of the Christian message that 
ean educate hin in the powar of producing a spiritual center within hingelf, 
thexeby tranecending ssctety and at' the seme time enhancing participation 
therein. 

Conclusion 

Gn the basie of the preceding section it semms feasible to conclude: 
a) anomie is produced within a culture under stresses other than those of nor~ 
mal evolution: and 
b) alienstion is che behavioral response of the individual in such a psycho- 
secial context. The tern “anomie” ia peculiar to oue sotlological tradition, 
and is therefore not univeresliy used, es Feuer potats out (p. 127). However 
regardleas of pel repent there appears to be widespread use of the term. In 
terms of this, Feuer’s observations in the following saragraph are of seme 
relevance. : 

Historically the concept of alienation hss beea a key ethical concept. 
However, $e it a useful root netaphor? Ie it not a projection cf Riscaneneee 
intellectuale. Alienation eae multiform term which raises the qvestion as to 
whether it can give precise operational meaning useful for social ana lysis. 
Daspite the efforts of Seeman, Elmore and Dean, the difficulty remains to 
define the modes thereof. T This is due to the fact that we are confronted here 
with a quatity, having dimension and direction, and f3und in every area of. 
human experience, f.2. alone, or together in group. The term is really an 


enotive-dramatic metavhor of ex speriences of social frustration and defeat. 
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What alienation therefore tries to say can be better gatd w: theut A Se 
The focus should really be on the ends and geals to which one is oriented. 
gaxd to the uge of the 
term alienation we feel is better described by Mead. Not that she has 
analyead the sane prebiem, but that she indicetes more clearly, we feel 
a truer level of theoxetieal endeavour by delineating the lines of a much 
To veiterata, Head advecates the naed for an edsquate 
pagshelogical theory of the processes of cultural dafluences on behavier and 
of the nature ef character, and secondly for an adequate cultural theory 
cf formstion, end of the way in which individual besavéor is to be referred 
to a cultuval and societal base. if the term Nattenstion” is to continue 
ac use, it ghould be defined within such a context. 

the most recent application of thie concept is that wyde oy Bryde 
(1964).. Open to question is his use of it ¢o descrise the position of the 
Sioux as caught vee tive apltures and not of cee ks historically 
defined ancmic-alieration has been with reference to within a given (ususi ly 
Miiee vector ycul core. ft seems te this writer thet the objection, frequently 
levelled by anthropologists at psycholociets, may b2 raised here to suggest 
that pexhaps he missed the whole poiat of culture, i.e. a way of life, a- 
mechaniem + wneredy che individual and the group live, and that this way of lifa 
Niansee through time. The point that should be made is that the Indians are 
in a different culture, that they are being accultirated, i.e. are ina pro- 
cees of reorganization. It is suggested that since analyses must be meee ans 


as well as 


a HIE 
? 


terms ueed accordingly, that perhaps that of "cultucal conflict 


: w : 
that cf “pereonality conflict" are more a-propos than that of "alienation". 
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Having mede that last statement, it still remains difficult not to 
use the term, Is such a difficulty due to a deeply ingrsined Western 
ethno-centriem. It seems like tc a very goed question to ask: how 
complete is the alienation of the Indian? Aseuming that his childhood is 
lived ina permissive atmeophere which develops a deep gensa of trust in 
the catid Gabon then doea he become "alienated", or vould it be more accu- 
tate to observe chat at puberty he nen enter an identity crisis, such as 
deseribed by Erakeon, and remains there? 

As a closing observation, the consensus of several of the more out- 
peantingaoctal scientists reviewed with regard to the needs of the modern- 
worla-under-crisis, $8 striking, all the more so .ir that it was felt that 
analvats of the social scéne did not venture beyond the empirical and the 
key of unemotional speculation. There is strong czreenent that. the 20th 
century crisis is, in the final analysis, esgentially rooted in the absence 
of love, respect and concern for the person. In otter words, there is an 


imperative demand for love unconditionally given and for love received. 
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